WAR AGAINST ROBBERY AND MURDER

hath, I believe, been carried higher by this single instance,
than by all the blood which hath been spilt on the stage."
Taking his cue from this scene, Fielding brought forward
a blood-cnrdling plan which he thought would meet all the
ends that can be reasonably required of an execution.
:"Suppose,7' he says, "that the court at the Old Baily was,
at the end of the trials, to be adjourned during four days;
that, against the adjournment-day, a gallows was erected
in the area before the court; that the criminals were all
brought down on that day to receive sentence; and that this
was executed the very moment after it was pronounced, in
the sight and presence of the judges." It was quite need-
less for him to add: "I leave it to any man to resolve him-
self upon reflection, whether such a day at the Old Baily,
or a holiday at Tyburn, would make the strongest impres-
sion on the minds of every one."

Fielding did not wish to leave with his readers so tragical
a scene as this. His very last word, coming from a most
humane mind, was a grave petition to the legislature to cast
aside remedies of the palliative kind and to seek a cure
through prevention for the ills under which the common-
weal was suffering; that is, in accordance with his plan,
"to put a stop to the luxury of the lower people, to force
the poor to industry, and to provide for them when indus-
trious," in order that there might be no excuse for crime
on the score of necessity. "Not only care for the public
safety, but common humanity," he says finely, "exacts our
concern on this occasion; for that many cart-loads of our
fellow-creatures are once in six weeks carried to slaughter,
is a dreadful consideration; and this is greatly heightened
by reflecting, that, with proper care and proper regula-
tions, much the greater part of these wretches might have
been made not only happy in themselves, but very useful
members of the society, which they now so greatly dis-
honour in the sight of all Christendom."
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